Ending the Feud 



With Castro^ s Cuba 



By Abraham F* Lowenthal 

C UBA IS eager to resume commer- 
cial and political relations with 
the United States. Provided the Carter 
administration shares that aim, Cuba 
seems willing to reassure the new U.S. 
government on several issues of ob- 
vious concern to Washington: Cuba's 
policy in Africa, Cuba's relation to 
Puerto Rico’s independence move- 
ment and the principle of compensa- 
tion for U.S. properties expropriated 
by Cuba. 

Although Fidel Castro recently 
served six-months notice of his deci- 
sion to suspend the anti-hijacking 
agreement unless the new administra- 
tion acts decisively to curb anti-Cuban 
terrorism, that announcement was 
aimed not to convey hostility but to 
help bring about improved relations. 

Prospective members of the Carter 
administration, for their part, are in- 
terested in Caribbean detente, and 
want to start a constructive dialogue 
with Cuba — soon. 

I draw these conclusions after doz- 
ens of conversations over the past 18 
months in both the United States and 
Cuba. On two trips to Cuba I talked 
with high-ranking govendnent and 
party officials, among them Vice Presi- 
dent Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Castro’s 
chief foreign policy adviser. These in- 
terviews were supplemented by ex- 
changes through the Cuban Mission to 
the United Nations, even within the 
past few weeks. I have also consulted 
with many American foreign policy 
specialists, in and out of government, 
including members and staff of the in- 
fluential Commission on United States- 
Latin American Relations (the "Linow- 
itz Commission”) as well as advisers of 
the incoming administration. 

Near Yet Far 

E ven in a pokey little propeller 
plane, Havana Is less than two 
hours from Miami. Varadero, the 
beach resort, is but 140 miles from the 
Florida coast, as close as Lynchburg, 
Va., is to Washington. Soui Florida 
disc jockeys can be heard day and 
night on Cuban radios. 

Yet Cuba is very distant Less than 
1,000 UJS. citizens visited Cuba in 1975, 
about as many as land in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, on an average winter 
morning. American goods are gone 




from Cuban shelves. American citizens 
are so rare In Havana's streets that Cu- 
bans assume a foreigner is anything 
but a "gringo” — Russian, German, 
Italian, Canadian, even Bulgarian. 

One obvious result of Cuba's revolu- 
tion has been to end the historic U.S. 
domination of every sphere of Cuban 
life. Trade with the United States used 
to account for over 65 per cent of Chi- 
ba's foreign commerce. American cor- 
pbrations owned more than $1 billion 
worth of property in Chiba, including 
over one-third of the island's sugar 
production, much of its industry and 
commerce, the major public utilities 
and almost all the big hotels and casi- 
nos. 

Politically, the U.S. ambassador was 
considCTed almost as powerful as Cu- 
ba’s president, sometimes more so. Cul- 
turally, American trends in dress, the 
arts and music set the tone for the i 
middle and upper classes. As one ob- 
server put it. Cuba was "no more inde- 
pendent than Long Island." | 

See CUBA, Page C2 ^ 
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' CUBA, From Page Cl*’ 

Clear traces of the former Yankee 
presence are still noticeable in Ha> 
vana, Cuban children play beisbol; a 
U^.*style fried chicken stand attracks 
customers on Havana's waterfront; Cu- 
bans still say **OK” and hum American 
tunes, and some even watch "The God- 
father" and Marilyn Monroe movies. . 
The major downtown department 
store is still the “Ten-Cent," with no ap- 
parent adjustment for inflation. 

But Cuba today has unquestionably 
escaped the American orbit Now Cu- 
bans are proufl of their political dist- 
ance from Washington jand have no de- 
sire to return to the kind of relation- 
ship Cuba enjoyed — or suffered — be- 
fore 1959. They are self-confident 
about Cuba's ability to endure U.S. hos- 
tility for another generation, if need 
be; the worst years of blockade, isola- 
tion and shortages are past Cuh^ ( 
maids mutual r^pect ancLneciproc 
advahfui^.^ *as hatsia for any re- 
newed contact; Cuban officials believe 
their counterparts in Washington are 
by now ready for discussion on that 
basis. 

My second visit to Cuba last August 
illustrates how Cuba is actively explor 
ing the prospect for improving rela- ^ 
tions with the United States. 

Eight of us were invited by Cuba’s 
Foreign Minis try to make the trip to- 
gether. We are all U.S. foreign affairs 
specialists with a variety of establish- 
ment credentials. Four had more sen- 
ior-executive branch experience • in 
foreign policy-making than any Ameri- 
can to visit Cuba since Castro's 
triumph: WiHiam Donaldson, former 
undersecretary of state; Benjamin 
Read, the State Department's execu- 
tive secretary for several years and 
now president of the German Marshall 
Fund here; Albert Flshlow, a deputy 
assiihant secretary of state until 
March, 1976. and William Watts, staff 
secretary of the National Security 
Council until he quit in 1970 over the 
Cambodian invasion. Together we 
were given a red-carpet introduction 
to Cuba: briefings, interviews, 

sightseeing, fishing trips and a couple 
of days at implausibly beautiful Vara- 
dero beach. 

The substantive high-point of our 
visit was pur wide-ranging, three-hour 
disejussion with Vice President Rodri- 
guez. It had the earmarks of a quasi- 



diplpmatic exercise: careful prepara- 
tion, considerable formality and co- 
pious notetaking on both sides. 

Havanans Rationale 

W HY DOES Cuba want renewed 
relations after all these years? 
Cuban officials stress the concrete. 
Th4y see the United States as still a 
natural market for Cuba’s exports — 
su^, cigars and nickel principally — 
as well as the primary potential source 
for a renewed tourist flow. More sig- 
nificant, Cubans would like to look to 
us for many imports: agricultural com- 
C modities; farm machinery; food proc- 
essing. textile manufacturing, con- 
struction and port equipment; cars 
and automotive equipment; computers 
and computer technology, and general 



knbW-how in agriculture and industry. 

Beyond these reasons, intangible 
factors are undoubtedly important, 
though mostly unsuted. Washington’s 
recognition would signify the ultimate 
acceptance of the Cuban Revolution 
and of its Irreversibility — the final 
tribute, after aU. by Goliath to little 
David. - .. - • 

Relations with the United Staes, too. 
would doubtless help expand Cuba's 
options in world affairs. T^t is a point 
no Cuban official makes directly, but 
Rodriguez may well have been hinting 
at it when he told us that Angola’s in- 
terests would be well served by estab- 
lishing relations with ^ the United 
States. 

Cuban officials sense a reciprocal in- 
terest in rapprochement within U5. 
business circles, in the American for- 
eign policy community, in and around 
Congress and even within the State De- 
partment. They attribute this tend- 
ency in part to international trends, to 
the dispersion of power away from the 
bipolar extremes and to the corre- 
sponding decline of America’s hege- 
monic presumption. They think Amer- 
ican foreign policy-makers are adjust- 
ing to many international changes and 
are probably ready by now to rid the 
United States of an obviously anach- 
ronistic and ineffectual policy toward 
Cuba. Influenced — probably overly so 
— by the steady stream of business ex- 
ecutives inquiring about trade, Cuban 
officials also believe that economic in- 
terests here are pressuring for rap- 
pTochementr^ \ ! 

Cuban officials see no insurmount- 
able obstacles to improved relations, 
though they recognize that conces- 
sions on both sides will be necessar- 
y.To begin, Cuban officials emphasize, 
eao^ side must accept the fact that the 
other is different in some fundamental 
respects, and that neither side will 
soon change its essence. Even with the 
change of administration In Washing- 
ton, Cuban officials do not expect the. 
United States to become sympathetic 
toward socialism or toward Cuba. Con- 
versely, Cubans expect the United 
States to understand that Cuba is “no 
banana republic,** but rather a socialist 
revolutionary nation, firmly allied 
with the Soviet Union and committed 
to a foreign policy supporting national 
liberation movements. 

Cuba anticipates tangling with the 
United States on issues ranging from 
Angola to Zionism, from agricultural 
commodities' to technology transfer. 
But Cubans feel the two countries 
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could resolve many concrete disputes 
and could facilitate mutually fruitful 
exchanges — commercial, cultural and 
political — even while agreeing to dis- 
agree on some issues, much as is true 
in relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. ^ .v - 
Once Washington accepts the notion 
that Cuba and the Unit^ States are 
bound to clash on some issues, Cubim 
officials think the conflicts between 
the two countries need not be unac- 
ceptably intense. Rodriguez and other * 
officials seemed eager to reassure us t 
they are well aware of the issues 6f 
greatest concern to the United SUtes 
and think mutually acceptable accom- 
modations are possible. V 

Cuba’s intervention in Angola/ for 
instance, is portrayed as unique. Cuba 
is “no Joan of Arc, hearing voices," 
Rodriguez told us. and Cuba doee not . 
seek or expect to find similar circumst- 
ances elsewhere. - - 

What actually happened in Angola 
in 1975 — or even what is happening 
there now — is very difficult to deter- 
mine. But Cuban officials take great 
pains to distinguish Angola from other 
situations in southern Africa — be- 
cause of Cuba’s long association with 
Neto’s MPLA, because the MPLA was 
the closest thing to an established gov- 
ernment In 1975 and particularly be- 
cause of South Africa’s military inter- 
vention, which Cuban officials insist 
preceded Cuba’s combat involvement 
Those countries of Latin America, 
Africa and Asia which had at first 
been disturbed by Cuba’s Angolan ven- 
ture, Cuban officials argue, have by 
now come to appreciate what Cuba did 
and to understand its limits. The Cu- 
bans expect American opinion eventu- 
ally to concur, particulvly as Cuba's 
troops start coming home. 

No Aid for Terrorists" . 

T he pertinent point, Cubans 
stress, is that Cuba will not send 
its combat forces anywhere except in 
response to foreign military interven- 
tion and that Cuba will not intervene 
against established governments. UJS. 
officials confirm that Cuba is no 
longer “exporting revolution;" nor is 
Cuba stiU promising that the Andes 
will become another Sierra Maestra; 
those dreams apparently died with 
Che Guevara, if not before. 

Officals in Havana vehemently af- 
firm Cuba’s longstanding commitment 
to work for Puerto Rico’s self-determi- 
nation. Because the Cuban stance in 
theory is not inconsistent with the offi- 



cial U.S. position — both governments 
claim to support the right of self-deter- 
mination for Puerto Ricans — the real 
question is what Cuba will do to trans- 
late into practice its solidarity with the 
Puerto Rican independwtos, ^ 

On this point, too, Cuban o^dals 
seemed to me to convey the impress- 
sion that agreement with the United 
States can probably be reached, at 
least as long as Washington does not 
attempt unilaterally to Impose a partic- 
ular status on the island. 

Cuban aid for terrorist activities is 
ruled out entirely by Havana, as is any 
activity "which can be considered ille- 
gitimate under international law." 
More important, Rodriguez indicated 
that Cuba recognizes reasonable politi- 
cal limits on what it should do regard- 
ing the Puerto Rican issue.Rodrlguez 
made it clear he understands that ov- 
ert, dramatic gestures of support for 
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Puerto Rican independence might 
’ well be regarded as provocative by the 
United States.'and he implied that re- 
newed relations would cause both 
sides to tone down their rhetoric. • 

The Expropriation Issue . 

C UBAN OFFICIALS understand 
that commercial relations with 
the United States will probably de- 
pend in part on Cuba’s acceptance of 
the principle of compensation for the 
expropriated U.S.-owned properties.’ 
Although Rodriguez quickly conceded 
that at least some of the specific cobo- 
paniaVclaims are well founded, and 
that some f undsWe therefore owed by 
Cuba, he also reiterated Cuba's view 
that the United States owes indemni- 
ties for damages done by the U.S. em- 
bargo, by the Bay of Pigs Invasion and 
by other hostile U.S. acUons, including 
sabotage of Cuban facilities by the 
CIA. ♦.• * t > Ti' _ - . 

Were a settlement to take place to- 
day simply taking into account the 
claim of each side, Rodriguez argued, 
the overall balance would be favorable 
to Cuba. He did not seem to rule out, 
however, that the result of detailed ne- 
gotiations in a general political context 
might be agreement on a final balance 
favorable to the United States. " 

His clearest definition of an accepta- 
ble basis for U.S-Cuban relations 
stressed simply that any claims settle- 
ment must avoid compensation by 
Cuba directly to the companies in- 
volved, a condition easily satisfied by 
allowing the United States govern- 



ment to ict'as an intermediary, adding 
up the individual private and corpo< 
rate' claims and negotiating a settle- 
ment on the claimants' behalf. 

Although Cuban officials seem to 
have few fixed ideas regarding the 
process by which rapprochement 
might take place, they insih that the 
next step must be some visible sign 
that the UJS. government will end its 
hostile^ policy toward Cuba. Usually, 
Cubans put this point more concretely; 
no negotiations can be^ until the 
United States ends Its commercial em* 
bargo of Cuba, at least in "its substan- 
tial aspects" (according to one of Ca^ 
tro’s own formulations). 

Cuban officials at every rank repeat 
time and again Fidgl's statement that 
Cuba will not negotiate under unequal 
conditions, with a "dagger at its 
throat” 

Castro's speech of Oct 15, announc- 
ing that the 1973 anti-hijacking agree- 
ment would be allowed to lapse (after 
the six-month notification period prov- 
ided for in the treaty) unless the 
United States takes effective steps to 
counter the wave of antl^bah terror ^ 
carried out In part by refugees based 
in Miami, should be understood within 
this context Beyond its desire to pro- 
tect its citizens and property, Cuba 
wants Washlxigton tb a visible 
conciliatory step. ‘ , , ‘ V" * 01 ^; ^ 

Understanding, however, that the 
United States will face domestic politi- 
cal problems in making a symbolic ges- 
ture, Cuba seems to be trying to make 
it easier for the United States to find a 
suitable mode by suggesting that 
Washington should act first to combat 
anti-Cuban terrorism. By asking the 
U.S. government simply to comply 
with its already established duties un- 
der national and international law, 
Castro has handed the new American 
administration a virtually costless op- 
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change ambassadors, leaving it to the 
diplomats to negotiate subsequently 
on all outstanding issues — financial 
claims, the status of the Guantanamo 
^ Base, human rights, terms of trade and 
credit, etc. C^ban officials seem pre- 
pared to proceed in either fashion, or 
through some intermediate formula. . ^ 

An Opportunity 

A merican policy toward Cuba is ’ 
far from the most urgent i»ue 
which the Carter administration has to 
‘['face. \ 

n the new Administratiotf sees the 
issue as mainly a bilateral one, it is 
likely to favor an eventual e^blish- 
ment of relations — virtually hb one in 
the foreign policy-nkking community ^ * 
regards the current, policy toward ^ 
^ Cu^ as meaningful or wccessful — 
but to assign the matter very low 
priority, to be dealt with only after" 
many other international problems are 
on track. 

If it regards the issue as primarily an 
item in U.S.-Soviet relations. It is also 
likely to shelve the matter for a while, 
until talks with the Soviet Union on 
many .other subjects are ^ well adv- 
anced' 

My interviews suggest, however, 
that the new Administration could 
well grasp the Cuban issue as one of 
several opportunities to reca^ Ameri- 
ca’s approach toward the Third World. 
The President-elect and some of his 
key advisers have suggested their de- 
sire to replace the image of "the 
United States in opposition'^ to the 
Third World with a serious American 
effort to build constructive relations 
with developing countries In Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. 

A quick and clear gesture to estab- • 
Ush relations with Cuba, together with 
an immediate initiative' on the Panama 
Canal issue, would help signal the new 
, administration’s desire to end Cold . 
War policies and practices, and tb con- 
centrate instead on the problems, of 
the 1970s and 1^. It would help the 
administration outline a consistent, 
understandable fpreigh policy to the 
American people, a policy opposing 
unilateral blockades and embargoes , 
by anyone, accepting political divers- 
ity everywhere and pressing effec- ^ 
lively for the protection of fundamen- 
tal human rights in all countries. 

Finally, the establishment of mu- 



portunity, should it want one, to take a 
step toward rapprochpnent. 

By respecting the six-month notifica- 
tion provision, moreover, Castro has 
skillfully triggered an “action-forcing" 
device to brhig the Cuban issue before 
top policy-makers within the adminis- 
tration’s first 100 days. , 

If Washington's new officials are 
prepared visibly to act against anti-CU- 
ban terrorism and to signify Washing- 
ton's intent to lift the commercial em- ^ 
bargo, begUming perhaps with the ban 
on the sale of food and medicine, Ha- 
.;vana seepis del to^fCspdhd. Xtne such 
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quid pro quo, for example, might be ^ 
,the release and repatriation of the 
eight or nine U.S. citizens — alleged 
’ CIA agents still imprisoned in Cuba . 
dh political charges. 

, After prelimin^ gesture^, Cuban 
"officials are prepared to consider var- 
ious ways of going further. One ap- 
proach, following the China model, ' 
would be to increase cultural ex- 
changes and to renew commerce first, 
leaving diplomatic relations for a later.^^' 
^ stage. Another approach would be to J 
follow some initial signals of intent^ ' 

' with an immediate decision ta ex-'^ 






tually rwpectful reUUofe j^th’ Cuba 
y would hjelp the administration prepare 
* itself to deal’wlth mountij^ challenges 
across the Caribb^n. kard political 
and economic choice are heixig posed 
in Janudca, . Guyand,^the pomlnlcan , 
Republic, I^ertp Rico and elsewhere. 

To protect its interests in this border ^ 
^ region, the tfnited States have to ’ 
\come to tenns with CU6^ by far the. 
larger and most influential of the Car- 
ibbean sUtes.Th^lshd heed to ^ 
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